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CHESTER BOWUES 

ESSEX, CONN ECTICUT 

March 2^, 1955 


Dear Allen: 

I am enclosing a memorandum based on a 
recent three month trip which may interest 
you. 


'/■/ith my best regards. 


Since<^^y , 


Chester Bowles 


Mr. Allen Dulles 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Washington, D. C, 
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A MemoranduiB By Chester BowIimI 



On March IBth I returned from a three isoJS'^ t*rl|» thrt>u|[h Africa 
and South Asia, which included a few final days la Lofton* I was 
prepared for annoyances and frustrations abroad* Sot t 
seriously disturbed by the low state into which 0^ 
by the steadily growing power and prestige of Chin*> mad the ^ 
which exists between the views commonly expressed in Amerloa and those 
held by other non-Coramunist peoples not only in Africa and Asia, but 


also in Europe 


I do not want to overstate my pessimiffln, much less to sound 
irresponsibly alarmist. I write the following only after sober reflec* 
tion on the manifold, mixed impressions I have had in recant weeks, and 
after considering carefully the qualifications which be ^2, 

at OMlffiE JN tust. M 

placed against such general judgments. □ eeoLAssMUi 


tSfe tt a a 


Reluctantly, I have concluded that our position in 

. 

continue to deteriorate unless we modify sharply of ■Wto ooive 


that we now seem to hold most fix^nly. Otheirtfise tibe day may not be 
far distant when we shall find the balance of power in .Asld ^ad 
eventually the world shifting inexorably ag^nst ua* I dO not think 
it is too much to say that the danger to Aner^Oh ofejeotires and 
interests is as great today in Asia as, it was in Jih*|N»|Wi in 19A-^* 
Moreover, many .of the fundamental advantages whtdh wo held then In 
Europe are not now available to us in Asia* 

The following is an effort to put into abbreriated foiw the 

essence of the present crisis as I see it, and to suggest certain 
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implications of our present approach* The in^rio#ali4[te of i^aettoy, 

Matsu, Formosa situation simply reflect the broadei* prpbl«B which 

I 1 

must soon be faced. * 

1. Leninas observation that "for world CcmnuniMl the road 

to Paris lies through Peking and Calcutta" haa a dreadful validity 
in our present situation. The halting of Coanuniaifi and the davel-? 
opment of wide areas of growing strength moA stability in Asia 
is crucial to our position, not only in that part of ths world, 
but also in the Middle East and &irops and, to ths Shtlre w^ld 
power bgilance. 

2. Conanunist China's dynamic rate of dsvslopiBSnt aod h«r 
bitter antagonism to the United States make her at least as 
great a potential threat to peace and stability as the Sovist 
Union itself. Even if China were not Communist, her huge popula- 
tion and her limited land area would have important geopolitical 
implications, China already raises twice as much rics per acre 
as India and her climate limits her ability to raise two crops. 

Her dwindling margin of potential food expansion makes it likely 
that within the next ten years China may be sorsly tem{Aed to 
expand into the rich and relatively wftpty laMi of Burma, 

Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya and Sumatra. \ M 

3. American atomic power alone iwpptrtOd^^ 
vriiich includes only such Asian nations 

Formosa, the Philippines and Thailand - otts four^ Cf free Asia 
is unlikely by itself to contain Chinese ambitions during ths 
next 50 years. 

The Chinese appear to have no concept of ths destructiv^Hs^s 
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air power - o»»n though it kills ten million GbHwss.* Mass 

atomic slaughter of Chinese, olWlians would only solidify Asia 

against us, 

A. Under its Communist government China is achieving a 
strong sense of political unity, ideological discipline and pat- 
riotic morale. Combined with her growing aconomio md military 
strength , those factors are steadily Increasing h«r {n-ostlge and. 

influence throughout Asia, even among those irtlo eiro ideologically 

opposed to Coinmunism« 

5. Our failure to understand the nature of China* a appeal 
to non-Communist Asians has led us to minimise this influenesg 
From bitter experience we /imericans have developed a Justified 
stereotyped picture of the Chinese Coimminist government ^ioh 
appears to us conclusive and not open to shading or amendment. 

We see doctrines and practices that we profoundly dislike, steeped 
in cruelty and dishonesty, allied to the Soviet Union, and 
bitterly opposed to our interests. 

Most nor.-Communist Asians arc also awara of thaso facets of 
the new China and in varying degrees are also repulsed by them. 

But their total image is obscured by other aspects of modem China 
which have a profoundly deep appeal in Ael«|. China is seen as a 
nation which has participated in the coamw^ «ruggle against 
western domination, and which shares with ^er Aslan nations suCh 
basic problems as pverty, illiteracy and iWk Of industrial 
development. There is widespread admlratl<^ for the vigor with 
which China is attacking these problems, father to eempltoat. 

t^ie prohlei!; snol-^ite racial consetousnoae, 
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Asia for the Asians", nsus a najorlty oiT fc^bcmnunist Asians 
have cow arrived at a picture of China whleh, although still 
blurred, la dangerously diifirent fro. o«r «*. 

b. ret for the long haul the only eff«s«lT« oojaltap balance 
to China in Asia is India and Japan with Anertean adH^ pow«r 

_ in the haohground. Unless these two he, natlonh r««.in indepen^^^ 

and friendly toward us, Asia nay eventually mi: into Co.«unlst .■ 

nds and in any event the present world balince of po-wer will be 

Shattered, 

«y own observations derive largely fro» .y gecailed acquain- 
tance with Indian problems, but it is my belief that developments 
in Japan support many of the same conclusions. 

a. Japan and India between them have 455 million 
people, 20% of the world- s population. From the point of 

view of ma^powa: this is the only Asian counterbalance to 

China »s 5^0 million. 

b. With 75J5 of Asia-s industrial output, millions of 
Skilled and potentially skilled workers, and, in the case 
of India, ample natural resources, these two nations are 

the only effective Asian iadaspiiai counter-balance to China, 
With her long religious and cultural heritage, 
ynMloally brought to life in recent years by Oandhl, India 
y f ar the most significant Aslan spiritual 
counter-balance to China. 

7. India is now making rapid economic p„gre., - probably equal 

-O at of China. Her leaders are becoming confident of their 

« ty to meet the eoonoaio demands of their j»ople throu^ 
democratic means# 


Wm: 
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are most disturbing# it 

drifting steadily apart# Throe wieks of 
discussions with Indian political, busineaSr «««l Isadora 

have convinced me that in a psychological and philosophical sense 
the gap between our two countries is already dangerously great. 

Reports from Japan indicate the same unhappy development 
there. The Hatoyama government seems to have been elected on an 
almost impossible platform which promised the beat from both 
worlds. If this government eventually fails, the drift of 
Japanese foreign policy is not likely to be more favorable to us. 

S, The Soviet Union is handling itself In Asia with increased 
. skill and is slowly but steadily improving its position. Compe- 
tent Soviet technicians are beginning to move into India, in 
some oases, I was told, following the refusal of the United King- 
dom and the United States to meet Indian requests. After un-. 
successfully seeking capital in the United States for a steel 
mill, India turned to Russia and plans are now well advanced. 
Within three or four months some 300 Indians will be on their way 
to Moscow for training in management and technical planning. 


Since we have failed to offer the kind of massive assistance 
which India requires to meet the bold industrial goals of the 
second Five Year Plan, India seems likely to turn increasingly 
to Moscow. This is so, not because India prefers Communism, but 
because the political pressures for economic progress are almost 
overp^owering. Unless we develop a bold and co«q>ri^en8ive economic 
aid program the economic link between 3h&dia eaad the Soviet Union 
is likely to grow. Japan also seems to be aovliig towards closer 


e-.-c/nomic relations v/i.th Russia and China* 
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9. This ominous 

najor nations of non-Oooounlst Asl« which 
an adequate counter-balance to China, Is due to a complex 
combination of circumstances. But it is fair to say bW>t ,Oar 
present dilemma stems as much from the things we SSSL »» «» 

things we do * 

Amo*hg the factors which are working against us in free Asia 
are the following: 

a. Many non-Conanunist Asians have come to consider us 

a militaristic people because most of the tMhfiP t>ea j : 

about us are of a military natura * A recent survey of the 
newspapers in the Indian State of Hyderabad revealed that 
^?S of all mentions of America in a single month involved 
military subjects, consisting largely of reported speeches 
and statements by American military, governmental and con- 
gressional leaders. 

b. The Indians in particular believe that their 
judgment on Asian affairs has been proved by experience 

to be at least as good as our own. 

1, They warned us that China would enter the 

war if we crossed the 3^th parallel. 

2, They insisted that Chiang Kai-shek could 

not invade China without involving us in a major conflict. 

3, They prophesied that French military power 
could not hold Indo-China even with unlimited American 
equipment. 

4, Their proposal for an lado-China cease fire 

was rejected by us on the grounds that it favored the 

Communists. Two months' 'lat'sqp ^ 
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c* As a result Indiana are passf^aiadly irritated 
by what they believe to be our itailure ^ consult 
them or even to treat their velwa nith respect. 

They are also annoyed by our asauraiwe thAfc the 
major objective of our Asian policy is to^save Asians 
from Conanunism" They consider this approach to be 
patronizing and tactless, and to ignore the success of 
their ovm vigorous efforts to curb internal Conmunism 
by creating a positive , dynamic free society* 

d. Most Asians feel that America’s greatest 
strength lies in the principles on which oiir nation is 
based, principles which the Asians borrowed freely in 
establishing their own constitutions* Today most 
Asians are deeply convinced that we are violating those 
principles in the conduct of our foreign affairs* They 
are particularly critical of what they believe to be 
our continued compromise on the issue of colonialism* 
Most Asians believe that Chiang Kai-shek and 
Syngraan Rhee are as ready to resort to violence and the 
suppression of civil liberties as Mao Tse Tung hlmaelf* 
Moreover Chiang, Rhee and Bao Dai are also associated 
in their minds with feudal practices of an economic, 
social and political variety that are part of the 
discredited past. Their Hindu and Buddhist religious 
beliefs lead them to believe that evil cannot be con- 
quered by evil, and that we have lost sight of this 
fact. 
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between America an4 the hulk: 6t WS^ , 

by the fact that most Asians, particularly the South 
Asians, are incredibly ignorant of the events which 
lead up to the cold war impasse in which we now find 
ourselves. While we were being conditioned by the 
harsh realities of the Stalin-Hitler pact , by the 
repudiation of the Yalta agreements, by the rejection 
of the Bamich Atomic Plan, by the coup de’tat in 
Czechoslavakia, and by the Soviet armament in the face 
of our disarmsunent , most of the Asian people were in 
the turmoil of their own independence struggle and 
largely oblivious to world events. 

In other words a crucial chapter of recent 
hsitory remains largely unread in Asia:, - - a chapter 
which we quite piroperly consider essential to an 
objective understanding of the present world situation 

and of our reaction to it. 

f. The South Asians, having largely won their 

independence through non-violent methods and success- 
fully suppressed their own Communist rebellions without 
outside assistance, put their principal faith in the 
strength of people and ideas, and charg® with placing 
too much faith in weapons. They contrast the success 
of the militarily weak government of free Burma in 
suppressing a formidable OowmiKiiet rebellion with the 
failure of massive French military power in cclonial 
Indo-China backed by $3 billion of Ataerican military 


support • 
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largely by.vth«lr 

and social stability through economic reform and 
development* Most of them admit that Ccwmounism is 
a military danger, but they believe that a more immed- 
iate danger lies in Communist slifevaEfliCIl feeding on 

lack of economic progress. 

g, Asians resent our efforts to force them to 

•'Choose sides” in the cold war struggle, and point out 
that for 150 years we held ourselves aloof from the 
struggles of Europe and entered the Second World War 
only when we were attacked. They argue that the most 
constructive contribution that they can svake to Aslan 
stability and security is to make their own economic 
and political system, function effectively. 

h. Many Asians feel that our interest in their 
welfare is almost exclusively based on our fear that 
they will go Communist. "If we had no Communists” they 

* say "you would ignore us." This causes them further 
to lose faith in our moral leadership. 

10. To sura up the differences which are steadily 
cutting us off from the main stream of nonr*o»ra»hist opinion in 
Asia: V/e tend to look at the cold war stJ^Ugglf between Communism 
and freedom as a current crisis which will !>♦, settled one way 
or other in the next few years, and in Which military strength 

is the central crucial factor. ' .■ 'iv'"' 

Because of our experience with Russia i We eh, , j 

China as prinarliy a question of Ccmmiunlst *3fibe^ look 

at China in t ex-ms of their o-wn ccespleJ* Aelilh;:.l%l<^i4R.l.^;eA|>erle^ 
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They assume that war is not imminent, that the struggle 
is of much longer range, and that the final decision will be 
based primarily on economic , political and social factors rather 
than on military power. The fact that South Asian nations won 
their freedom from militarily powerful Britain by non-violent 
methods helps convince them that ideas and peoples are a stronger 
long range power factor than machine guns and bcmd>s. 

Our energies and fears are concentrated on Coiaaunilff i as the 
primary menace. Because of their own emotional experience (often 
involving long jail sentences) they are still more deeply 
concerned with colonialism , while rather naively they consider 
it to be as much of a danger as Communism itself. Understand- 
ably, but illogically , their fears are almost exolusttaly of 

western colonialism, which further complicates our efforts 
to create understanding. 


11. In spite of the tense attitudes, sharp criticism, 

and frank disillusionment that most South Asians express towards 
our country , I am convinced that a deep underlying bond of 
respect and potential friendship continues to exist, and that 
with skill and sensitivity there is still time in which to 
build on that foundation. 

This wa^s demonstrated on my recent trip by the profound 
concern with which Indian and Burmese officials discussed Americhn- 
Asian relations with me, by the admiration which they continue 
to express for our democratic heritage, and by the friendly 
response I received to a blunt speech before the Council of World 

’ 
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1, Our Asian policy ahould be batted on tb« aottUJi^lon that 
the Atlantic Pact remains the foundation atone of our national 
s .ourjty* '^his ir-eans tluvc wb ffluet.glire careAi^ Oj^ttideratlon to 


^"nm P in wr~'^ 
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my thesis , they applauded my willingness to apeak out frankly. 

12, Although many Europeans are also in disagreement with 
our policies in Asia, I found in Europe a similar , under-the- 
surface desire to believe in us. ITiis reservoir of good will, 
however, is not bottomless. We will run grave risks unless we 
can soon bring our views into closer harmony, not only with 
those of most Asians, but with those of our western allies. If 
free Asia slips away , the support of the majority of Europeans 
will be difficult if not impossible to hold. The rush for the 
Communist band wagon will be heavy. 

13. In devising policies adequate to this situation we 
should start with the fact that our ability to control future 
events in Asia is strictly limited. India, Japan and all of Asia 
may eventually end up in the Communist camp, even though we do 
^11 the righ t things . They may remain free, even tV^nugh we do 
all t he wrong things . Our role is at best margined.. 

That margin, however, may be decisive and we cannot afford 
to throw it away. V/hat we are now losing is our ability to 
affect the final result , plus an opi>ortunity to create a warm 
and lasting partnership with India, Japan and the South Asian 
nations, which might conceivably determine the balance of power 
for several generations. 
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An Asian Policy 
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In dealing with CcMpigii^s^ 


thim 


ovm in dealing with colonial problems, 


2, O^ir present policy is right in its insistence that a 
line be drawn against Cortimunist aggression in Asia as in Europe 


and that this be defended at whatever cost* However, it is 


essential that the line, where drawn, be mor€illy as well as 
physically defensible, and that have the clear support of 
our European allies and at leat^ ■ approval of the 

great majority of non-Consraunist Asians* 

3. ’/e must start now to find a common ground between 

ourselves and strategically placed India and Japan* While 
living up fully to our other commitments, we must develop a 
special priority approach to these two key nations without 


which a free, stable Asia is impossible, 


4. If, as I believe, our present difficulties are as much 


the result of our words as our actions we must find some effective 


means of reducing our public emphasis on the military aspects of 
foreign policy. For practical purposes this means a moratorium 
on speeches and statements by the Pentagon which affect our 


relations with foreign powers. 


Our military power must at any cost be kept at peak 
efflci^incy. But if we are to appear as seekers after peace our 


foreign policy statements must appear less militaristic, less 


thundering, less all enveloping. 


5* We could do worse than emulate the British vdiose navy 


for 100 years silently stood between us and potential Eux^pean 

* 

aggressors such as Spain, France, Prussia and Russia* If it had 
ret been for British sea power during this crucial period of our 



owii d 



J^ferent 
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If the British 


us of our dependehftS' ott th^» of - tiMili?' 3 PoI#.^i^^' 
own reaction would have been - eisiihiatic* We wucl^- 
wall of naval and air po^/ar for the fro* woyl4, 
maturity and tact which the British demonstrats# tfc®n> 

6. Our diplomacy should have two objectives? first to 
achieve whatever degree of stability and coexistence the Communist 
powers will allow us; and second to place on them the onus for 
whatever cold war differences and tensions continue to exist 
and it would be folly to assume that they will not continue. 

This double objective is by no moans impossible. It will, 
however, require a quite different approach in our speeches, 
public statements, and diplomatic discussions* 

In dealing with Asia and indeed with our allies in Europe 
we must start, not with o]^ interpretation of the world situation, 
but with the interpretation of those neutralist and semi- 
neutralist nations which may eventually determine the balance of 
power. Our policy proposals should be projected from this common 
ground. Any manufacturer who failed to adopt this basic tactic 
in selling his products would not long remain solvent. 

It is' important for us to identify our interests with those 
of m free nations — and not simply the small group of nations 
Which accepts our lead willy nilly. Through diplomatic channels 
we should frequently discuss the tactics of peaceful solutions 
with such leaders as U Nu, Nehru and Hatoyama, as well as 
Churchill, Eden and Adenauer. When these efforts to ease re- 
lations fail, as most of them surely will, the neutralist 
nations, if vre ha.ve handled oxiraelves skillfully, will find 
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Let me suggest a 

dlsoussed at some length with both Nehru ahd If Nu (the tris» 'HW-J^ 

Minister of Buma) the question, of Matsu, QueJ»ey'''^hh/|foi^^ 

:ir S<IN 

and I ara confident that the following atatemeiit would be en- 
thusiastically welcomed by them. ' 

”We have no desire to retain Matsu and Qu^ioy once we are 
convinced that thu Chinese will not attack Formosa. If the 
Chine so v/ill make a clear statement saying that they will not 
attempt to take fomosa by force we will use our good offices to 
secure a Nationalist withdrawal from the coastal island*. 

"This need net imply that the Chinese have in any way 
modified their claim to Formosa, But let us first stop the fight- 
ing. Then we can plan a conference at which the broader problems 
may be ""iscussed and settled.” 

I believe that the Indian and Burmese governments would 
both support this proposal wholeheartedly in Poking, Certqinly 
it would win the enthusiastic appi»oval of th« British# If the 
Chinese accept it present tensions will be grSatly relieved. 

If the Chinese refuse (as I believe they may) they will bo 
placed in an indefensible position not only in Europe but in 
non -Communist Asia on the eve of the Bandung conference. 

7. We should develop a tenable colonial policy which 
fac(3s the realities of the present world situation, and yet vrtiich 
remains responsible and practical. Africa requires a hiubd, fre^, 
and imaginative new look. We must approach Africa as Africa aiul 
not simply as a projection of Britain, France, Belgium and 
Portugal, Our- consideration of Indo-Ghina as a projection of 
Fra.nce, rather’ than as art Asian problem in its own right, cost 
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B0 We should 

Greater emphasis should be placed on a positive affixation of 
democratic faith and less emphasis on negative 1 fear ridden 
anti-Communism. The information program should irespect the first 
rule of experienced advertisers and start not egotistically vdLth 
what we want to sell , but tactfully with what othei'S want to buy * 

The USIA, however, will face a hopeless publicity task as 
long as the picture of America which emerges abroad continues to 
be based on the constant barrage of war-like statements by our 
generals and oiur’ admirals* 

9. V/e should strengthen the morale of our able Foreign 
Service and sock in every way to improve the standard of American 
representation abroad. Government officials should also be given 
a greater sense of urgency and mission* For nine months there 
has been no American ambassador in critical Burma* 

10. We should develop the means of working with Asian 


nations on a substantial scale as 


in their own 


economic development. What is urgently needed is a comprehensive 

plan for the industrially underdeveloped nations plus Japan. 

V/ho can estimate what it would be vrorth to us to keep India and 

Japan from slipping behind the Bamboo curtain'l By the time the 

price becomes clear to all our key officials it may be too late-*- 

just as in 194^ it was too late to save China* 

In the present deteriorating situation an adequate loan- 

grant-technical assistance program is at least as important as 

the equivalent effort devoted to military defease* Those >dio 

thoughtlessly or in the name of economy seek to bloek this effort ^ 
« 

may carry a heavy responsibility when the hiStoxTr of the pres^unt 


period is written. 
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ddt^ioptiigy^#^ a soridus mistake 

tid' allow tli( Soiri^ build the new steel mill in Madhya 

i^ra^a^ this can still be avoided* The Russians will throw 
|ayerytfeing into this project, and it will be surprising ijP it is 
not the ftrst of asiny siorllar industrial projects in fertilizer, 
aluminum, electric equipment, etc. 

If we allow the Russians to beat us at our own game — 
industrial development overseas — it will be the ultimate folly. 

I believe that this may be the last year in which we may hope to 
have the field of industrial development relatively to ourselves* 
V/e cannot, however, save any nation which is incapable of 
saving itself. Although economic holding actions may be necessary 
in some areas, a major share of our effort should go to those 
nations which have demonstrated growing strength in their own 
r j fght . and which for the long haul may determine the course of 
history. In Asia this means Japan and India. 
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I am aware that the proposals which I have made amount to 
a heavy shift in the present emphasis in our Asian policies, I 
am also aware of the contrary pressures which insistently clamor 
for the attention of our policy makers. 

For that reason, if for no other, it is obvious that the 
shift which I propose cannot be achieved without the most powerful 
and determined leadership from the White House and from those 
Congressional leaders of both parties who understand the full 
dimensions of the danger which we face/ My purpose in writing 
this memorandum is to urge such leader &, 
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